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ABSTBACT » . . 

T This r paper suggests that nov that science^ fiction has 
joined the educational estarblishment there is good reason' to . eza'nine 
the uses of science fiction. It is farther argued, that If English 
teachers consider science fiction as a eeans rather t*han as. an end, 
the teaching of science fiction will be improved and so vlli th6 acre 
iaportant tasks of teaching reading and writing. In conjunction with 
this philosophy, several science fiction anthologies are analyzed for 
their content and applicability to the task of teaching English, 
especially in the area of basic . skills.. (BE) 



Ut DIPAATMIMTOPmWtM. OOCUMCNT HAS ACISli UtPUO 

MUCAnMAV^ CKACTLV Aft HCCCIVCO i^AO^ 

I* Mrt^i^MftTmitftM TMCPtAftOMOHOAGANftAttONOAlGiN 

^ •••TllPjjj.myMVT.yf' . 4TIN0 IT POINTS 0? VltW OA OAlNtONS . 

• sc Nt or ric» At NATIONAL iNSTiTutco^ wii.J.iam^.» Rf^yjlOiClG 1 

. \ EDUCATION POSITION OA AOt»CV 

The StiMus of 'Scicuce Fiction .Uitholoraes and their. Applicability 
to TcAq)inn ^ 

Seven ycara ago Mark Hllleges reported on successful science 
fiction courses ho had offered but concluded that because of the 
Yoluofi of literary intellectuals ^and the nature of English depart- 
ments he saVi little hope for r'';sular courses In sf..^ Today, Jack 
Wlll.'»fttnnon report p that over Cour himdred sf coujrses are being . . 
offered at the college level, and Tu na Monthly editor Ann Diet?, 
oocaaents t\)Rt ei*ade school English aepa3?\;iBent across the country 
are including sf studies and are swamping h^r with requests for 
free materi/ils.-' 

It ,is not my purpose to explain what has happened during the 
past few years; I Intend,' rather,' to suggest that now that sf has 
Joined the educational establishment there is good reason to ejaia- 
irie critically and imaginatively the full range oi -uses to whicn 
it is being and can bo put* I am not suggesting that courses on 
the backgrounds, history, and contemporary variations of sf be 
abandoned. Ky position iq that if. English teachers consider sf 
as a in&eiis rathei^ than as en end, we will sifcrengthen both our 
teaching of sf. and our handling of other, more important tasks . 
entruoted to us. . . ' * 

» ■ 

Some progress Ims already been made in' finding new ways to 
use sf. Patrick Hogan has suggested that one could profitably 
include ef in a standard literature coutoe or couple a sf novel or 
story with a non-ef work to which it is related.^ Another approach 
has been to use sf to study some topic in its own rig^ht- Courses 
on religion and futurology whose reading lists consisted of sf 
works have receivoji publicity?^ and along wit'h them can be cited 
courses on Women's Literature and Apocalyptic Literature that 
have relied at least in part on sf.^ 

♦ 

But ujitil recently our profession has done little with sf In 
teaching the basic skills of reading and writing. Only within the" 
past year has there .been available a text ( Those Who Cant A Science 
Fiction Reader )^ illustrating such staples of the Introduction to 
iitera-ture course as Plot and Betting with sf stories. And even 
this innovative text, is geared, as Lts introductions and notes 
disclose, for the student of literatyure not for the writer. • 

I con not suggesting that texts like the Nor|:on deader should 
be revised to include a large percentage of sf. 'Teaching exposi- 
tory writing will surely suffer If creative work is too -frequently 
used as a model— if only because too many students will decide that 
it is easier to "Ju^t write a story" than to go tjirough the bother- 
some, steps of thesis statement, topic sentence, and concrete ex- 
amples. But sf c»A be an effective part, pf a* more comprehensive 
appi:oach to teachinjg expository writing. The main concern of most 
significant science, fiction hap been exposition's staplfe: ideas. 
Vrom The Time >:achlne with its comments on the split betwee^n rich 
anA' poor to The Gods Themselvesf ideas' on the responsibility of 
Science tp insure its discoveries are properly used, .sf writers 
have treated the issues thtit have dominated texts intended for the 
freshman course in writing. 
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Further, nr; a- result of sf's concern with Ideas, nearly cverv 



anthology contains nodela of Rood expository wrtfcln^c! "llFrforexil 
ttmplo, a teacher mntjs to lieal ulr.h cause and effect he em rnn 
centrate on the section of A3laov«s 'MunaroSnd" frof ihlch ?Se 
follov:ing Is excerpted: "i*-" 

"Weill suy that a robot Is walklna: Into d-inorer and 
knows- It. The autojiatic polentlal thnt Rule 3 sots 
* suppose you order him. to vrallc 

Into that danger. In that case, RuirT~sets up a 
counterpotential higher than the previous ono ^d the * 
.iu-^^°''^ orders at the risk of existence...." 
"There's some sort of danger centerlna: at the 
f i^S*.^?''^;. P Increases as he approaches, and 
at a certain distance from It the Rule 3 potential 

MAn^^?^''''!^?^ unusually, low to start with...." 
^>.wi« u» strikes an equUlblrum. . I see. -Rule 3 
drives him back and Rule 2 drives him forward—" 

^ circle around the selenium pool. 

I 

_ ^® ^ research paper that I have found sf to be 

SSJ^^ri"^"?/ usem. both as a model aiid as a subject. LeS sf 

UGuln's The Left Eand of Darlmej.. and Walter 
L'in 3 _A Canticle for Lelbotiitz nrlg ^TTT-Tgr^p-.", -f"^;,, 

■ fhe" owl!!'^ "° """^"^^ "''^ h""^" others^o Improve ' 

""E' Importantly, sf can furnish students With toolos for • • 
Jil^n^^S papers Of their o«n. Authors like George Orwell (1961*) 

'iJaveNewWorld. Ape and essence )^ Eujene zisfsFlA 
{We), C. S. tewTs ( Out of the S lT Snt t^nn,.^ ' vsi L-it^^Al^ trTt„r, 

t^TTetcTTJave received enough cF ltical atteA t ion that a stu- 
aent who wants ^ survey opinions and form his own from kho» S7n 

°hS^?H*°,"f"?""y ^" "^"l^S AnJ tSe Us? cIS be «pl^ded 
.nrough the Inclusions of writers of 'anftas.v fj. n. q TnitVf^ 

, the macabre (Efl?ar Allan Poe). and uti^arc^o^a^Noi-e) ^J^l 2i; 
prlcuJsoJfof'sf' ''■^l natgaS?eM:S?hornrions?dl?^ 

I.. fU^^^^Pf^^®?^ strength of this second type of rosear'-h Dar,^T. 
Is that It Involves the student not slmRly In evaluatinJ^'rttKS«T 

Sels'fs th^^'^^";i?^'"''"«.^^ test^^s own:"'Tho'??eatesr 
weajtnefes Is .that, finding no outside suoport, aany students iii^.^ 

a serferor'n.^f story-liLs ond'^rUe no?h?nf bS?* 

t f^M^f^^r ^^"^^ summaries. A teacher simply cannot suggest that 
a student Impressed by Stranger in a strange I^>id or ChlldhoodVs 
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ifrvd should rcfi.d core Kclnlola or Cl^irke and find a topic The 
);tiacher must be f.iaillar ehbugh vjlth th^e* material ^to respond to * 
Koneral Ideas v?lth sujss^'Stlops for possible approaches and a list 
of relevant readings* . ^ 

SuKsestlns an approach Is not t^oo difficult; for In so far as 
It Ic fiction, cf follows the same rules as any other literary 
type. Eut providing a- list of readings can be most frustrating, 
hew libraries have tfnouph sf novels for everyone in even a saall 
class to deal' v:lth several variations on a theme or several books 
by one author. Another problem is that many novels must do dou- 
ble duty.* Considerable logistics are necesaary if, for example, 
the st'udent examining the post-CQtastrophe novel and those writing 
on religion or mutation are to haVe access to A Canticle for Lel^ 
boiwlt^. Oi'dorlng books during the term has always proved a 
pjjeuclo-solutlon for me. J>aperbacks due in two weeks show up In 
tine for suamer school; and titles move in and out of print with 
an almost malicious abandon.. Another possible appso^ch is to 
assign topics, but I Have avoided this because instead of taking 
advantage of sf«s proven ability to interest a student in defin- 
ing; and solving a problem, it simply functions as a disguised- test, 
one more problem set by the teacher for the student to ' puzzle out. 

As an alternative, X ^ggest th{)tt students investigate sf in 
Its briefer formes. The advantages are msmy* A. single anthology— 
coctlng no more than a jsinglo novbl—oan contain as many as for- 
ty stories* Each story.can.be read quickly enough that every stu- 
dent will have access to what he needs. Further, in the time that 
a student would hiave to devote to reading four or five novels he 
hould be able to cover twenty or thirty shorter pieces* and get a : 
otter irXevt of the variations possible pn a, single topic* .Finally, 
if a teacher uses an ahthology of shorter sf works as part of the 
rooulred Reading for a course, he will find it easy to integrate 
v7ork done in class with the research paper. A good anthology can 
help the student to learn to categorize the various approaches to 
a topic and give him a place to begin his search for materials. 

The principal problem in choosing an anthology today is find* 
i.'.;*. the time to considoi nnd choose from the jboesible candidates. 
Th-j sf section of a bookstore can contain as many as five books 
jl-ilalhg to contain the'Sest Science Fiction of - a given year, an- 
thologies of original stories, and. collections of stbfles on one" 
oopic, stories which have risceived'awards', or stories that sum- 
z:arlEe the history of sf. Enriching the selection further are an-f 
thologies the publishing houses specifically intend for classroom. 

UES. 

4 Two of the best history-of -sf anthologies are The Mirror of 
Infinity , ed. Hobert Silverberg and A Spectrum of \;orlds , ed.. . . 
Thomas Clareson. Through- the .notes which Clareson appends to 
each story and the forwards with vjhiph different critics ihtroduce 
each story in Silverberg* s tezt, the ^tudenS* is introduced to most 
of the major themes of sf. 'But despite their skill in tracing- 
sf's history and literary value, both texts contain t^o few 
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stories, (fourtodn and thirteen rospeotlvcly) to den:or.Sitrate In- de- 
tiall the varlatlorjs possible on. tmy of the major thoces the»r out- 
line. Nor do I think it. enough slnply' to choose th^ antholo.vy vrlth 
the Q03t Btorlea. Faaoun oolence'Flptlon 'vStorl cs contains thirty* 
five stories but all pre-clutc 19^6; and the picture they pl^c of 
sf is simply no longer adequate* 

^ • ♦ 

.If a teacher 'wcmtsj'a chronolci'lcally arran.'^cd text that fur- 
nlsnes a large n^jaber of stories, f*tther the Soionco Fiction Hal l 
of Fn^vtt Vol* I or The Hugo Wlnnorn would be better, choices. The 
Science Fiction Writers of Aaerlca voted the twenty-sis stories In 
the Hall of Pane the best si* stories of the era ending DeceDbor . 
31i T^^^s three stories were written In the 30* eleven -In the , 
^0»s; eleven In the-50»St and one In the 60»s. The Kugro W-lnners- ^ 
gives a fuller picture of 'nore recent. writing* Fifteen of Its. 
twenty-three stories were written In the 60»8 euad. the remaining 
eight ore Iron the 1955-59 period represented In the Hall of Fame ' 
by only' two stories* ... 

But before selecting either or both of these anthologl^jo » 
a teacher should be <farned that their chronological arrangesient 
and lack of notes make- It difficult to Identify all tho stories 
on a particular topic'. And», while a teacher 'can reoedy this n im- 
ply by lidnounclng that stories A and 3 deal vrlth, topic one, ho 
cannot remove from the stories the subtlety^ that tnakes tnem good 
but which also makes it difficult, for thestudent v^ho has not dealt 
first with Simpler. stories to establish for himself exactly what 
a particular story^says on a given topic* For this reason, I 
suggest thaty whllp each .student' should be encouraged to use the 
stories from these anthologies that deal with his topic, an an- 
thology with storl^ grouped by subject matter should be selected 
as the prlcary texi/ffesource book* ^ 

Most single-subject anthologies are produced for general dis- 
tribution and -include no apparatus other than short headnotes- and 
A two or three page introduction* These anthologies are generally 
unified by^a common plrt pattern" like time trayel or a meeting 
with alien *belngs; more useful in -an academic situation c^re those 
whose., stories deal with a common ^to pic* The -best I have fouAd in . 
this latter group are %w» < i> i iLl jiilLj.'.j ' ilw^ >»> Beyond Control , deal- ' 
Ing with, technodogy, rind to Kind , dealing vxltb £;sp^«wii Flame 
Tree Planet: An Anthology of ,Rell;:loas> Science Fiction , and Gr eat 
;:aclence 'r'lction Aoout Doctors * Also deserving, notice are tw^o^'voT- * 
umes specifically Intended for the classroom: Trangfornatlonfl; Un- 
derstanding; World History Through Science Fiction and Pr'^.seat In- ' 
perfect I Facets of the Utopian Vision . If, howeve^, a 'teacher • 
decides that his students should be allowed to choose from a 
ran^e of topics, he should consider ar.tholpgies t.h«?.t z^oup rtorles 
under several^ headings* ' . 

Although I have not examined every topicaily-arranssed antho- 
logy, I have dealt with nearly twenty of them. But rather thcn^ 
trying to discuss each la detail . I, have included information about- 
them >^n -an appendix and vrill, limit' myself to the two questloris that 
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son? i?-:.^;;- "''^ the history and OTe- 



none ci the a 



lead 



these rathniot^'^re^n T^tSX^,.^ .discussion. • Anjc one of 

corHm:.y n^tevfals-!thr> ?S«?c° of"?^?^^.'^ subjects r^iy^ on se- 

. Bu. „hfn ^-.i;-?,--- ■r^r.\ini.x t^v*^s?„-*ifs;^. 

covers Ito five tonle- fhXtX,,„uT,. I^? Ir.e .gew rromethenns 

troxrerslal topics thSi mSSi^lhSlig^es taS^ud^"Sf^'^^ mopre con- 
on non-.fictlf)n i£3 so h^o-w /r,<t>^4-!^ * wioiufle. But the emphasis 
soloctlons') that the ^n?? i« "^^''f? ^^^^^^ ^"-^ thlarty-thre^ • ' 

cehAVloral eiiglnoerlw^ fr« n^S>??^4^^^ P^ses devoted to 

sl'jht sections and devoted nSrc fho^ J^J^-f-^^Lion In seven ot* Its. 
to scones, poems, a?J a playf The m^J^Jj^i ^^.^ P^««« 
although the titl4s^lven fcn ,r f^^^^^^^s chosen are excellent, 
what allusive. The InlhSlo^v n?ov?J^''^^ sections tend to b6 soae- 
thenes like contact with a?f^r,« ^^^^ well-rounded views of major 
natural or na^^^de disSs?er li^??^.^'^ laachine, and llf e af t^r a . 
that are easy tc^under-t!;? f S well-written stories . 

reader who takes thf t^oi^le tf u^?dar«?««l^^^: ^"^^ ^^^^ ^^'''^^^ the 
section illustratihl d olot ««?f^^ Tf?^'^.^^®^-. '•^'^ one 

sound .r^.H..de?.i°Lv1r^IS4?sSbiroV?S^ S^^lr-r^?ai;^d„:ss ' 
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of'thin^s. Tho teacher's tianuul it? .ibovo-aV'-rago -nad the tc^xt«3 
study questions llluuinute e:ich r.lury In Itcolf anJ In relation 
.to the rest of Ui^ unl' 



.1^^ ocience Fnct/t- Ictl on . Is .not the only antho-losy worthy of 
fJ'^f ^5?^'^^^^'^' ««*verai . excellent on .»3 -aro to be fdund aeons the 
theSiatlcnlly-arranoicd ttntholoj?;lcs thut exclude non«actlon. voCir 

•;Toa\»rrow, » »'Cuter Space," nnd "SpociTjri'anmts" luck a central 
*^°°"f: fcifnce Fiction fcatureo an excellent teachorts manual imd 
nS^'^^M?^^^ stories on "^an and lachine," "TotalltarJan Worlds." 
and ''The Wintie'rs." But "Sr^ace Travel," "Invasions," ancl «« other 

Worlds" rely too heavily on poea by w^iters lLe 

^?tv"Srf.^^ ^^^^^5 ^J^^^' "l^jransc Journeys" harnlKher 
unity of theme nor of plot since the three trips are through time" 
thr.oush spaoe, and through dihenslons. ^ ^nrougn time, 

* ^5^* ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ renaln in this category Is 
v^?i^J^^?v,°?^*!'' ""i ^„i^dlvldual»s d^l4ins «hich stories hq cL 
?o n.oi??«^??^ J^.^^^r^ combiner science and fantasy fiction 
dAff^«X^^®/.^r,?M'^'5^?^ approaches to each of four carefully 
wf topics. But m their detailed accounts of th^ 

^?J«jn^® J^^J^'^^u i"" ^ tosethcr, the editors risk con" 

^iS°^"^^''^^^®'^^f ^^^^^ relationships are possible* Tomor- 

row, and TonorrSw. and TonoT^r^..,- t is a siSple text; its oairf§|^r. 
acus IS a ten-page introduction to sf . T;io of its ten secfelona 
i^^^H^*^' Manipulation") contain only two sto??es and 

two others ("Science" and ^'The /Future") are too rene-ai: But 

?icSLr?v^lSt' r?.^^? Of iell-choseh storAef l^ai^o ,Se par- 
ticularly interesting for what they do with two generally-i^ored 
areas— "Humor" and "Wirder Mysteries." - sencraj.xy i^^orea 

e TWO units In Above the Human L.indscnr>o are among those usual- 
o'^J?''^^-"^?^^°^°sy'^ and "W£orr5^" and both provide aood 
Sf?f?TrS^^°?^' remaining three units view sf from a soli llo- 

gically..based perspective and deal-wlth the relationships between 
re6ple and Community, Systems, and Reality.. The sectlorwhlch d-o- 
^[cult^iLt"S^r?H*° JS^ "What is really real?" 'questtoS Is a cilf.! 

l^^ other two Succeed in concretlzlnp; abstract and 
o*ten difficult concepts. "Communities are for People" comblLs 
tne Sdenic simplicity of Bradbury9s "The Highway" °ndthe#no^?n? 
5lc pldtures of a sinpler*^ America foun^in Fredrlc^B^^^^ 
yaveries" and Chad Oliver* s "Kother of Necessity" wltS Wo cS?i 

o*r\?.^«rr?^>.r^f ^^^^ ^ Heed's "GolderAcres" ) 

dL?i«''L^2°?^''^ SUverbersis "Black is Beautiful") to evoke the 
fuliy%atisfJe^ '"'^''^ '^^""^ experiences but , whlch^na^ evir " . 

S ' i 
; Speculations, of fer^aore material than any of the 6ther -m- 
thologies considered (forty.o'ne stories and twenty-slvei^po^n^T 
and a teacher's cariual that devotes attention to evojy sei°;?f^« 
m Itself but which falls to. tie the- together. ^^^fLftl^lli^^ 
vides two indices, with th^ onrdevoted frto-^ie^^nrr^^^l?^ 
possibilities other antholoi^ies seem To over&olc? ^^^^^^^"3 some. 
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. . \Vs_Ttvror rovr BQCortes Today distributes - thirty ntorles over nine 
toplcii and, T,hougn the unit on World War in contains only one 
story and a four-line poem* constructs several sections vihlch * 
co/fr their topics thorou-ahly anri rrovlde the teach-or with the op- 
portunity to sjove through prosresslvely iDore difficult stories. 
^? I'^'lSx^^ called "^an: Himself atid Aliens;" Robert srflkley ("Sp'e- 
clallat") and Arthur C. Clarke ("The Sentinel") examine mants oo- 
plwlon m the unlverso; Cordwalnof Smith ("The (Same of Rat ond*Dra- 
Kon"), Joseph Green ("Thft Decision hakers"). Clifford Slmak ("A 

ti iri^the House"), und Sheckley explore how man might rebate to 
other mtellls-ent life forma. T-an Is shown both as a creature of. 
In^iaense power tapped only when he encounters aliens and as a child 
seeking admittance. Into an/adult universe h? has almost no know- 
ledge of J the aliens, though resembling ils, cats, and plan'ts * 
tench man something of love. devotlon> : . generosltyT^ The edl- 
o^f^ ^U^^®®^*.u^^2? stories can be presenljed according to their 
rf^? ^""^^ (Slmak), sgace (Sheckley and Smith)., and Ither pla- 
'^f!? i?^*^?*^® Green). 10 ^ut It would be equally valid to begin 
xnth Clarke or Smith (since both use the last line of their stollee 
as the punch line) and then treat the progressively more axablgu-. 
ous works of Slmak. Green and Sheckley since the themes of all the 
stories are Inter-^wlned. C 

• 

But even the best anthology cannot* present a full range of se- 
lections on. every topic? for there Are simply too many topics. ' For 
example. Thenea In Science Fictio n does not have a separate unit 
9'^ ana Friendship, out the topic Is present In ten of Its thlr- 

ty-one stories; the same Is true of Violence <nlne stories). Hu- 
mor (seven stories). Prejudice (six stories), and Death (six 
stories). So while concentrating on the various approaches to 
each topic, )a teacher must also be sure to point out Ideas, "plot 
devices, and themes- which will play more Imoortant rojLes In other • 
sections of ^the anthology (perhaps reserving one section or certain 
stories for the students to analyze on their own) or which are worth 
invest 1 getting In stories not Included In 'the anthology. 

* ea^slly construct a list' of topics treated In sf on 

basis of his own reading,, but as a \5ulde I have Included^the 
7t?" L^^^J^SS'^-^^^ classes. It laT by no means oerfect. Tonics 
ll.:e "Travel Through Solids" and "I'jitter/ahtl-f'atter" are rarely 
r.scessary; "l<an vs. I-2achine" and "Science or Technology vs. Human- 
lire:" oyer overlap; and "^an's Unconquerable -Spirit" should be dl- 
v..ed Into Individual heroism and aan'^s survival as a species'. But 
fiv least this Is a beginning which others can refine- as necessary: - 
ar.w 00 tha i each may' Judge Its adequacy for Mmself . I have lnclu- ' 
ded my analysis of the best of the anthologies discussed earlier. ' 

* \ 

In addition* I have Included analyses of several more special- 
ised volumes. liy reasons are two4 unless a student chooses a sub- 
ject widely represented In topically-arranged anthologies, he will 
waste a considerable omount -of- time slmoly looking for materials- 
and, no matter what the topic, a student will .profit from examlnl 
Ing stories found in collections of different sorts. 

Tho anthologies discussed previously limit themselves for' the 
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tavo ffinief So'?lcld 'thfi'f" ' ^-^'-'f ii" "t'oh "rlfers 

the transiaUong polr ?hP^n?rtt ""'^ '"fr* '^IthouRh some 'or 
■Proa Anothft^ shnvo, and ' Th t y ^ ^ r . >. "i ' u l>lL_-:i£fls » View , ^ 

tloA, 196?, 1963 Ld lQ^Q^ Science Fie 
^^uHnrn^erllT gn'^ig i^f ^ ^ ^ ^ Action ) . Also nviaiebie f:re 

♦ * 

tween 1931 and I938V appeared m sf Jr^agftzinea be- 

toplcs"to"th; a!:jJ^tJIKr%°e:!Lf f Possible 
yearly collections of sf sL * student Dight examine 

same way m two dlfferlnt vr>f^! ^"^^^^^^ Is handltd the • 

froa ont masazlne fortwo df??L!^t.^° "'^'"^ ""^ collections ' 
lished in the eS^e year Sy two or Ljrr eollectiono pub- 

tastie collects sf stSries br:i^rnS?rLr«S?J"^^ ^ . ^^i^Sj*-^ 
Greene. -E. B. White. aAd Joto-?Se"ver^uc?^o:?L\'^^ G^Si'^'l ' • ' 

cedSre Kith°Gggf^^ggl^L^°gL°;..?^.';"^.?°"?? fo^lo" the sa.e pr.o- ■ 

Will r:™?l%L'^?J°2 o? ttudf-nivl"! ^'Tf"* "^'loh 

^y presentation h^f^St leen^sl fmed^w^tS^^^ili"^'.*^ 

to hide this. If it has. perhaps the 11 ^^ o^r? «->'l:'-"^t>ei-s as 

analysis tff the anthologies Mlll^rShf- Jh o^, .o^tesories and the 

suggestions about the cftlao?l« -J ^ ^n^it* 

that ought to be included ^1 fh^^ K*'*""?'^ listed, anthologies 

lar stoJiesi 1 Kill be hainr?^^,'' °?tesories applied to carticS- 

one Who .Jt^^,'y^^^^\Z fSr\"S.S'„Cte"t?;nt"'°^=*"°» ^° 



article. "i^i-^T-iai. is obtainable -rr 
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